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a few officials. The Parliament was to sit for thirty days once
every two years; it could accept or reject measures proposed by
the Government, but could not itself propose measures. At the
first meeting of the Parliament, in 1818, all went well; both
Houses accepted Alexander's measures, with the exception of
one about divorce, as to which he made a gracious speech saying
that he respected their principles and rejoiced in the proof of
their independence. In 1820, however, they rejected all his pro-
posals. He was furious, and decided, in spite of the constitution,
that Parliament should not meet again till 1825. After this, it met
only once, in 1829; in 1830 the Polish insurrection occurred, and
from that time until the Great War, Russian Poland was governed
autocratically by the Tsar. Nevertheless, at Vienna, Alexander
made a great parade of his liberal intentions towards Poland,
and of the advantages which that country would derive from
being united under his rule.
The principle of legitimacy, suggested by Talleyrand, was
thoroughly congenial to Metternich. There was, however, a diffi-
culty in regard to Naples: Murat, its King, had been induced
to abandon his brother-in-law Napoleon by a treaty in which
Austria promised to rogiingfr* Him on his throne. With Napoleon
gone, this treaty no longer served any purpose, and Talleyrand
strongly urged the claims of the legitimate Bourbon King Ferdi-
nand. Fortunately this delicate problem was solved by Murat's
indiscretions: when Napoleon returned from Elba, Murat repen-
ted of his previous treachery, and therefore fell when Napoleon
felL This left Metternich free to embrace the principle of legiti-
macy without reserve.
The attitude of the English to the principle was one of bene-
\Totoce, so long as it was not allowed to conflict with any British
interest. It could not, of course, apply to colonies: the British
insisted upon acquiring permanently certain important Dutch
colonies, which the Dutch had lost through their enforced alli-
ance with France, The Prince of Orange was given Belgium in
compensation, and was quite grateful, though he lost it in 1830.
Outside Europe, and on the high seas, the British attitude was
decided by British interests; but on the Continent, the principle
of legitimacy would do well enough, since all questions of im-
portance to England had been settled before the Congress began.
Prussia and Russia offered more opposition. The opposition of
Russia was due in part to Alexander's vague liberalism, but in the
main to the fact that his territorial ambitions were related in a